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Fiftieth Anniversary Addresses 


In this number of the JouRNAL we present the addresses delivered 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Society held in the 
George Washington Hall of the National Republican Club for Women 
on Friday evening, March 2nd. 


The speakers, under the chairmanship of the President, Dr. George 
H. Hyslop, paid tribute to Professor James Hervey Hyslop, Founder 
of the Society, for his untiring zeal and foresight in organizing the 
A.S.P.R. at a crucial period and insuring the development and con- 
tinuity of psychical research in America. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop and Psychical Research 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


This occasion has for me both an historic and sentimental interest 
because of my relation to Dr. Hyslop. I doubt if the younger mem- 
bers here realize how important a factor he was in advancing the 
cause of what is now called parapsychology. He was a man of great 
intellectual power, great courage at a time when courage was needed. 
He had to endure the ridicule of the skeptics of his time. Nowadays 
much of the opposition that he had to face and overcome has dis- 
appeared. What Dr. Rhine has called extrasensory perception is now 
pretty well accepted. A professor in a university is no longer hounded 
as he was in Dr. Hyslop’s day because he experimented with what 
are now called psi phenomena. 


In those early days Dr. Hyslop, William James, and Richard 
Hodgson constituted the fighting front of parapsychology, which was 
then called psychic research. Three very able men, they were re- 
garded as gullibles and yet I do not think that there was ever a man 
who succeeded in fooling any one of them. I know that Dr. Hyslop 
punctured every fraud that was perpetrated on him or was attempted. 
Hodgson was an expert when it came to trickery. He knew all the 
tricks that could be performed, had seen them performed, or could 
perform them himself if necessary. These men were the pioneers 
of what has today become a very important movement. It was part 
of the English movement. Dr. Hyslop and his group were closely 
allied with the Sidgwicks, Myers, and Podmore in England and on 
both sides of the Atlantic an effort was made to introduce scientific 
methods, scientific objectivity in the evaluating of the results of 
experiments in psychic research. 


There is a paradox here. The methods that have been pursued 
by parapsychologists from Dr. Hyslop’s day on are scientific. They 
are becoming more scientific because the controls are tighter. We 
have now quantitative measurements—at least for some things, which 
wasn’t the case forty years ago. And yet the more scientific para- 
psychology apparently becomes, the more resentful are the physicists. 


The chief reason for the resentment is that in parapsychology the 
laws of physics break down. Rarely can experiments be repeated. 
There is very little control over them in the sense that it is possible 
to predict what is going to happen in a given set of circumstances. 
It is an astonishing fact that the application of probability mathe- 
matics to extrasensory perception, for example, has aroused of late 
considerable objection, and yet without probability mathematics it 
is impossible to interpret the atom. In fact probability mathematics 
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has lately been questioned because it works in extrasensory percep- 
tion, just as it works in life insurance and in atomic physics. The 
laws of nature have broken down. We now know that they are 
simply statements of statistical averages and yet the physicists object 
to the inapplicability of probability mathematics. Yet both physicists 
and parapsychologists are both trying to discover the great pattern 


of the universe, a pattern that includes both the heavens and the 
human mind. 


Parapsychology has progressed since Hyslop’s day as I have said. 
Its controls are better than they were. Much of it is accepted that 
was once rejected. There is no reason to fight for parapsychology 
in some of its phases as in Dr. Hyslop’s day, yet the opposition is 
not dead. Those who accept probability mathematics but refuse to 
accept the facts of parapsychology, bring up a charge over half a 
century old, the charge that if parapsychologists are not actually 
frauds they have either been imposed upon or they are deceiving 
themselves. It is very difficult to believe that men like Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Linnaeus, Goethe, Mark Twain, Bergson, Swedenborg, 
a hundred others equally eminent, were fools or frauds. That argu- 
ment, I think, must be dismissed. There were frauds in astronomy 
in its astrological days. There were frauds in chemistry in its 
alchemical days. Yet both astronomy and chemistry are now great 
sciences. We must expect some deception in parapsychology, but 
men like the late Dr. Hyslop, Hodgson, and Professor Rhine, are 
not easily fooled. In fact they are far more skeptical than their 
opponents. 


The failure of psychic phenomena to obey the laws of nature, as 
I have said before, is not significant. I am not so sure that the 
scientific method, which has worked so well in physics, really holds 
good for every other branch of science. The sciences as a whole 
have been tyrannized by physics. There has been a passion for 
measurement. Yet we accept the facts of evolution without question- 
ing natural selection. Yet few deductions can be made from experi- 
mental evolution. To be sure there are mutations, very slight ones, 
but no one has yet seen a reptile turn into a bird. We have merely 
observation, merely conclusions based upon observation. So it is in 
the atom. Observation must be supplemented by probability mathe- 
matics. 


Strange to say, the physicists themselves have lost faith in their 
own objectivity. Since Werner Heisenberg announced what is called 
the Principle of Uncertainty, it is now known that the experimenter 
is part of the experiment. He cannot be left out of it. The result is 
that experimentation in some portions of atomic physics has lost 
some of its old merit and force. It is further to be noted that none 
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of the opponents of parapsychology have performed experiments 
themselves or taken the trouble to spend the years and years that 
men like Hyslop, Hodgson, Podmore, and the Sidgwicks spent in 
experimentation. Yet the opponents of parapsychology have the 
temerity to question the work of men of great ability, fine minds, 
and the highest objectivity. 

The reason why I myself have always been interested in para- 
psychology is this: What Dr. Hyslop and his successors did and are 
doing goes far beyond extrasensory perception, far beyond psycho- 
kinesis. The fundamental question with which it is concerned goes 
very deep. Is the spiritual or the materialistic interpretation of the 
universe the true one? Philosophers and theologians have debated 
that question for centuries without result. We need a new approach. 
It may be that that new approach will come through parapsychology. 
The scientific method has been used in parapsychology. It must 
be used at this stage, but I wonder if it is the only method—the 
method of experimentation and measurement. There are flashes that 
come to every great scientific experimenter. Kekulé sits on top of 
a London bus. The picture of the benzene ring flashes upon him, 
the benzene ring being one of the fundamental conceptions of inor- 
ganic chemistry. There are dozens and dozens of these instances 
in scientific research. The explanation is that ideas have been 
incubating perhaps for years. Then something wells up out of the 
unconscious. 

It is the unconscious that we are primarily concerned with in para- 
psychology and not ordinary sense perception. Here we open an 
entirely new field that has not yet been thoroughly explored. Para- 
psychology will have to devise its own method of exploration. For 
parapsychology deals primarily with the unconscious. And what 
do we mean by that? I don’t know whether Eddington was a para- 
psychologist or not. He spoke of “mind-stuff.”” To him brains were 
just islands of this mind-stuff which have achieved consciousness. 

If we accept this reasoning, parapsychology ought to become the 
most important of all sciences. What did Eddington mean? He 
meant that we can never know what the universe is through our 
knowledge of particles and fields of energy alone. Knowledge will 
come as a result of some direct spiritual experience. The fierce 
faith of the martyr willing to die at the stake, the sense of com- 
municating with something outside of himself that every poet has, 
the exaltation that uplifts a mystic, the intuitions and the premoni- 
tions and the telepathic messages that are our common possession, 
the vivid dreams that come true—these are what Eddington meant 
by mind-stuff. And it is mind-stuff with which parapsychology is 
primarily concerned. 


My Relation to James H. Hyslop as his Secretary 


GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY 


On a memorable Sunday morning in the season of 1906-07, at the 
morning service of the Montclair, N. J., Unitarian Church, I first 
heard a speaker who was to change the current of my life-work— 
Dr. James Hervey Hyslop. I eagerly took down every word, as he 
summarized the excellent evidences of identity he had received from 
both his wife and his father through Mrs. Piper in Boston under 
Richard Hodgson’s direction. For nearly an hour he discussed the 
psychological and philosophical implications of such evidence and 
their impact on human life. When he had finished I was one of those 
who felt the compelling power and importance of such studies, and 
I took with me from the meeting an advance subscription blank for 
membership in the reconstructed American Society. 


That spring I rounded out a five-year term as research and literary 
secretary for Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, who spoke at 210 words 
a minute, so my shorthand facility added to my Bachelor’s Degree 
in Science from Smith College emboldened me to apply to Dr. Hyslop 
for a position. The following thirteen years were to open up wonder- 
ful vistas of knowledge and insight, under a fearless leader. 


For years I had read avidly in physical and biological science and 
in the psychological volumes of William James, as well as in the 
pseudo-sciences and cults of “new” thought, “higher” thought, 
Christian Science, metaphysical and theosophical schools making 
sweeping claims that often conflicted. As I began my laboratory 
experience in psychic research under Hyslop, I could trace connect- 
ing threads of meaning in their diverse theories. From the start, 
Dr. Hyslop’s comments on my queries showed a clear grasp of prob- 
lem and a steady power of insight that bred confidence. He seemed 
very sure of what he did know, and equally sure that he didn’t know 
what he didn’t know. 


In our thirteen years of association, I never knew my leader to 
have to backtrack on any positive statement he had made in his work, 
nor to accept statements by others with insufficient grounds of 


wisdom or experience. He was a merciless critic of both his own 
and others’ work. 


The first work I ever did with or for him was to take records of 
séances held one week in each of the spring months, beginning with 
March, 1907, with Mrs. Minnie Meserve Soule of Boston, whose 
ability had already been tested by Professor William James and 
Dr. Hyslop. 
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All Dr. Hyslop told me was that the medium was to be at the 
Irving Hotel, in New York, registered as “Mrs. Harbin” to protect 
her from any intrusions by New York clients, the hotel being party 
to the arrangement; and that to the sitter she was to be known as 
“Mrs. Chenoweth.” He introduced me, of whom he knew only 
my home address and my credentials, as Miss Tubby. Mrs. Soule, 
being herself all wrapped up in aliases, supposed I was, also, my 
name being too odd to be true. 


Having read two volumes by Thomson Jay Hudson ten years 
before, followed up with F. W. H. Myers’ Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death on its appearance in 1903, I had some 
idea of what was wanted in a record. Dr. Hyslop instructed me to 
make note of everything written or said by Mrs. Soule, as well as 
pauses or dramatic action, together with every word spoken by those 
present. I was to say nothing whatever to the medium about the 
communications received. The visitors would be admitted after the 
trance had come on, introduced under pseudonyms, and were not to 
speak except to acknowledge any correct information presented, or 
to so state if they did not understand what was given. 

Thus the astuteness of the great pioneer was borne in upon me 
from the very start. I owe him a great debt of gratitude for setting 
this pattern of procedure followed closely thereafter in over 5,000 
séances recorded by me. It has preserved many an important detail 
that seemed negligible at the time of its reception. Up to that time 
I had never attended any sitting with anyone. 


Dr. Hyslop took the first two or three sessions for himself, when 
Hodgson, George Pelham, and members of the old communicators 
of the Imperator Group wrote automatically, after a brief introduc- 
tory chat by Mrs. Soule’s familiar young Comanche Indian guide 
Sunbeam, to get the trance well established. 


I learned later on that some of the sitters were practically strangers 
while others were well known researchers such as Professor Newbold 
of Pennsylvania University, Dr. Weston D. Bayley of Philadelphia, 
head of the Philadelphia Section of the old American Branch of 
the S.P.R., Mrs. R. H. D. Ledyard, friend and supporter of Hodgson, 
Charles N. Jones, first President of our Board of Trustees, and a 
Mr. Smith whose name I recall because of an amusing little incident 
at the opening of the sitting. He had been introduced, after the 
trance had come on and he was ushered in silently from the hall 
by Dr. Hyslop, as “Mr. Smith, the sitter for the morning.” Dr. 
Hyslop then left us three total strangers to one another to carry on 
while he went away to attend to other duties, as he frequently did, 
and Sunbeam said almost at once: “Of course lots of sitters are 
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introduced to me as Smith, Jones, or Brown, and I always take it 
for granted it’s only a pseudonym, but you are really Mr. Smith, 
yourself.” And he smilingly acknowledged the hit. One of the 
outstanding séances was that for Mr. Frederick Louis Thompson, 
who painted under the inspiration of R. Swain Gifford, who at this 
sitting gave excellent evidence of his identity. The case was published 
in our Proceedings Vol. III, Part 1, as “A Case of Veridical Hallu- 
cinations.” Some of Mr. Thompson’s paintings are now in the pos- 
session of our Society. 


When we had two sittings in a day, after the morning one, Dr. 
Hyslop would take me to a very simple luncheon in a nearby res- 
taurant and I was impressed with his economy in ordering. It was 
my first glimpse of that strong Scottish trait of character in him 
which contributed so largely to his success in building up from 
scratch, and almost single-handed, the considerable endowment he 
acquired for the Society before his death. We never wasted so much 
as a sheet of paper or a postage stamp. We traveled exclusively in 
public conveyances, never a cab. Our office was for many years 
Dr. Hyslop’s own library, except for the mailing of publications 
which was done from the Tribune Building by a publisher who 
mailed the monthly JouRNAL and the one or more numbers of the 
annual Proceedings. We did not stint on printing bills, preferring 
humble housing in favor of the all-important output of scientific 
records. We then had no telephone. Everything was done to make 
possible a truly remarkable range of published detailed records and 
reports, the like of which has never been seen since Hvslop’s day. 
It would be worth while to re-read them today. 


My initial experience left me with a pretty well-grounded convic- 
tion that survival and communication after death was no myth, no 
subconscious theatrical wish fulfillment. I noted that the artful 
telepathic dodger would be hard put to explain how it happened 
that not one single trace of evidence from any past memory or history 
of mine leaked into those thirty-five sessions, despite the fact that 
I was the only visitor present every moment each time, with heart 
and mind full of wishful thinking to prompt it. It was Hyslop’s 
judgment that far too much was apt to be attributed to telepathy, 
the process of which was, and still is, not yet understood. 


For several years I reported on special cases for the Society in 
New York—Miss Etta deCamp, medium of “The Return of Frank 
R. Stockton,” and Gwendolyn Kelly Hack (later author of The 
Millesimo Mvysteries)—and a medium in Kansas City, Kansas, 
where I was visiting, brought to Dr. Hyslop’s attention by a member 
out there. Meantime I refused the secretarial position because he 
said it would involve some bookkeeping in which I felt I had had 
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too little experience. After a year abroad to study I returned to 
find that I could still have the job and that the bookkeeping was a 
simple matter of daily entries of receipts and expenses. I became 
Dr. Hyslop’s secretary on a half-weekly basis, for lack of funds. 
This gave me the advantage of his instructive commentary on widely 
varied matters of correspondence and also an opportunity to read 
in his well-stocked library. 

Of course as time went on I was permitted to handle some of the 
routine correspondence, and I had the copying of interesting and 
important séance reports to do. Dr. Hyslop was taking three days 
a week of work in Boston with Mrs. Soule by this time and did 
his own typing on a little traveling Blickensdorfer machine with 
indelible purple ink, using but two or three fingers for the many 
thousands of pages he covered. He worked literally from morning 
to night, seldom leaving his desk even in the evenings when reading 
and book reviews were done. His family saw too little of him but 
he seemed to feel driven to “keep everlastingly at it.” “I know it’s 
killing” he said to me one evening when.I had helped catch up with 
a mass of work after he had been away on a necessary trip, and by 
11 p.m. I felt all in. Two days before I had worked all night until 
5:30 a.m. to get the annual bills out. 


No regrets: I would do it over again to have the same great leader 
back. 


I believe it was in 1915 that he notified me that the Board of 
Trustees had authorized him to denominate me Assistant Secretary 
of the Society—I still have the notice in my archives—a promotion 
I valued especially because it aided me in the lecture field which I 
had entered in 1912. Dr. Hyslop rarely gave praise, but I learned 
from his friend, Miss Lilian Whiting of Boston, actively interested 
in psychic matters, that he had advised her to hear one of my lec- 
tures, as he thought she would find it worth her while. But for her, 
I should never have known that he had any opinion whatever of 
my lecturing. How he was able to form one I had no idea. 


If he seldom praised, neither did he find fault. I was given a 
free hand to execute any job assigned me in the best way I could. 
One year we issued a series of five leaflets containing instruction and 
information for correspondents. I asked if I might shape up a sixth, 
to inform inquirers how to conduct a scientific mediumistic séance. 
When I submitted it to him he changed but two words or phrases in 
the twelve sections on the page, an endorsement still treasured in 
memory. I later preserved them in a chapter in my book, Psychics 


and Mediums. 
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Owing to his illness in March, 1914, I had been given the privilege 
of substituting for Dr. Hyslop at two weeks’ work with Mrs. Soule. 
When I turned in my records and enthusiastic comment, he asked 
me to write them up for use some time in the JouRNAL. Months 
after I turned them in he looked up as I sat writing at my green 
felt-topped kitchen table at right angles to his huge desk, and re- 
marked, “I suppose you’re wondering what has become of your three 
Chenoweth sittings. I’ve been holding them for the January JoURNAL. 
I always want something especially good for that number.” I was 
fit to burst with pride and joy. They appeared in January, 1920. 
My only regret was that I hadn’t annotated them sooner. 

Once only did I see Dr. Hyslop thoroughly angry, and justifiably 
so. A wealthy woman, an old supporter of Hodgson’s regime, had 
joined our Board of Trustees and was promising to do great things 
for the Society. She was trying to ingratiate herself with all hands, 
but also was determined to run everything to suit herself. To satisfy 
her curiosity, she one day sent a young man from her lawyer’s office 
to inspect the Society's books. Dr. Hyslop himself was very for- 
tunately at home and answered the door bell. I heard him say quietly 
but with finality, “You go back to her and tell her that whenever 
the Board of Trustees wish the Society’s accounts inspected and 


authorize an inspection it will be made, and not at the order of any 
one member.” 


He came back to the library, his face white with anger, opened 
and closed the deep desk drawer where the account books were 
always kept, exclaiming in a loud tone for him, “Sugar beets! Inspect 
the books—makes me so mad, Sugar beets! Thinks she can take the 
whole organization into her own hands and do as she pleases about 
things. She’ll soon find out what the Board has to say about that.” 
She did. They removed her very shortly. Our Treasurer, Hon. 
Lawson Purdy, concurred in that action. 

Sugar beets, by the way, was a substitute for swearing in the 
family of Robert Hyslop, whose boys had adopted this cover-up 
expression to give vent to unbearable feelings. Swearing was strictly 
forbidden at any time, as Dr. Hyslop had told me before this occur- 
rence, with a twinkle in his eye. 

His sense of humor was keen and often exercised. One day he 
told me a story then quite new to me, which I have heard elsewhere 
since, and I dare say you have too. The local Maine resident dressed 
up in his good togs heading for the railway station is accosted by 
a passing neighbor: “Where be you agoin’ Si?” “Aw, I’m goin’ 
down t’Portland to git drunk. Gawsh, how I do dread it!” This 
coming from such a source doubly amused me and my hearty laughter 
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evidently registered well with my Chief. From then on he used to 
bring out from his wallet small snips from the Boston papers of the 
early half of the week to regale me and others with on his return. 
He thoroughly enjoyed a good laugh. An added fillip was given to 
it by the fact that he, an expert in the terminologies of epistemology, 
epiphenomenalism and obstruse philosophy in general, found time 
and zest for homespun humor. 


In his final illness, in one of our last conversations, after he had 
suggested that I should be the next Secretary of the Society and 
spoke of other serious matters of concern to him he said, “I look 
to see an increase in endowment after my death. It may stir up some 
interest.” And I replied, “I suppose you'll just go around seeing 
what’s in people’s wills and then knock the right ones on the head!”’ 
“Yes,” said he with a grim twist of humor, “I suppose I’ll have that 
to do, too.” What his going meant to this Society I know only too 
well. 


From the very morning of his passing he has continued to keep 
in touch, evidentially, and I am still kept busy by the untiring, 
inspiring leader who said the only thing to do was “to keep ever- 
lastingly at it’—James Hervey Hyslop. 


Science, Scientists, and Psychical Research 


C. J. DUCASSE 


The late Professor James H. Hyslop, in the 27th chapter of the 
last of his books, Contact with the Other World, discusses the rela- 
tion between Spiritualism, Religion, Science, and Psychical Research. 
He finds certain faults with Spiritualism, and points out that it is 
possible to charge the representatives of Religion with the opposite 
faults. Then he turns to Science and writes: “Science, content, 
without thorough inquiry, to confine its investigations to the physical 
world in which it has achieved so much, will not open its eyes to 
anomalies in the realm of mind and nature, and so degenerates into 
a dogmatism exactly like that of theology” (p. 425). 


These words were written by Hyslop in 1919. The fact to which 
they point is what I shall start from; and the question I propose 
to consider is: What accounts for the unscientific attitude with which 
even now, 37 years later, the majority of scientists continue to meet 
well-authenticated reports of phenomena of the kinds investigated 
by the societies for psychical research ? 
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The scientific attitude, as scientists and philosophers alike rightly 
proclaim, is characterized by unswerving and painstaking dedication 
to the discovery of truth; it is open-minded in the sense of free 
alike from adverse and from favorable prejudices; and it welcomes 
facts as such, no matter whether they confirm or invalidate the 
assumptions or theories on which they have bearing. In short, dis- 
interested curiosity—the passion to know the truth—is the one 
scientific passion. It is a stern censor, which rules out of scientific 
judgments factors such as emotion, dogmatism, hopes or fears, and 
wishful belief or disbelief—factors which so generally vitiate the 
judgments of ordinary men. 


Such is the scientific attitude. It is altogether admirable, and the 
command over the forces of nature, which adherence to it and to 


the methods it dictates has put into the hands of man, testifies to the 
fruitfulness of that attitude. 


But the fact that, in so far as it has actually been that of scientists, 
they have accomplished wonders; and that these wonders have given 
magical prestige to the very words, Science, and Scientist—this fact 
does not at all guarantee that, whenever a man who is by profession 
a scientist speaks, what he says is always one of the fruits of the 
scientific attitude. For, like other men, scientists usually have the 
usual human frailties, even if they park some of them outside the 
doors of their laboratories. Inside the door, of course, they either 
live up to the demands of the scientific attitude, or they achieve noth- 
ing. But, outside, they are as prone as other men to pride of pro- 
fession or of office; and the prestige with which the name, Scientist, 
endows them in the public eye easily provides for them an irresistible 
temptation to pontificate concerning all sorts of questions which fall 
outside their professional competence, but about which naive out- 
siders nevertheless respectfully ask them to speak because they are 
known as Scientists, and Scientists, by definition, are persons who 
know! 

The oracular role which this flattering deference invites them to 
play, of course caters to the vanity of which they are no more free 
than other men, and which then almost fatally leads them to assume 
that—except when speaking to a fellow scientist on scientific matters 
—their utterances have high authority. For the idea which a person 
harbors of himself is largely determined by the picture of him which 
other persons hold out to him. 


Now, that pleasing though mainly subconscious picture of himself 
as an oracle is what is outraged when outsiders venture to call to 
the attention of a scientist certain facts, such as those psychical 
research investigates, which seem to clash with some of the principles 
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of his science, but which he ignores. It is on such occasions that the 
admirable scientific attitude I have described easily deserts him. On 
such occasions, as the late Dr. Walter Franklin Prince charged, 
proved, and illustrated in his book, The Enchanted Boundary, by 
quoting the words of some twenty scientists, from Faraday, Tyndall 
and Huxley to less eminent ones—on such occasions the outraged 
scientist is prone to become unscientifically emotional, obscurantistic, 
inaccurate, illogical, evasive, dogmatic, and even personally abusive. 
Mention of this last—abusiveness—brings to mind an anecdote often 
quoted in textbooks of Logic in the chapter on Fallacies. It is that 
once an eminent counsel had been asked by the lawyer for the 
defense in a law-suit for advice as to how to conduct the presentation 
in court of his client’s case. After examining the facts, the distin- 
guished counsel advised: “Your client has no case. Abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney !” 

My remarks up to this point have concerned only the psychological 
factors which account for the abandonment of the scientific attitude 
by so many scientists when their attention is invited to the existing 
evidence, experimental and other, that paranormal phenomena of 
various kinds really occur. But something must now be said also 
about the source of the quite honest and firm conviction of many of 
them that, in the light of modern scientific knowledge, those phe- 
nomena cannot possibly be real, but must be mere semblances, delu- 
sions, or frauds. 


Let us note first that, when a scientist declares that something, 
which belongs to the field of his scientific competence, is possible, 
there is no mystery as to the basis of his assertion. It rests either 
on the fact that he or some other scientist has actually done or 
observed the thing concerned; or else that that thing is anyway not 
incompatible with anything which science has so far established. 

Again, when a scientist declares something to be impossible by 
certain means and under certain conditions, the basis of his asser- 
tion is likewise not mysterious. It is that he or some other scientist 
has actually tried to cause that thing in that manner under those 
conditions, but that it did not in fact then occur; or else that he 
already has observed what does occur when the procedure stated is 
employed under the conditions stated; and that what does then occur 
is not the particular thing in view but something different. 

On the other hand, when a scientist declares something to be 
impossible, period; that is, impossible not as in the case just con- 
sidered, by certain means under certain conditions, but impossible 
unconditionally; then it is a mystery indeed how he can possibly 
know this. And, in fact, he does not know it but, when he asserts 
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it, he is only dogmatizing even if unawares. The history of science 
is strewn with the corpses of absolute impossibilities rashly pro- 
claimed at various times. 

But what then accounts for the scientist’s nevertheless quite sin- 
cere conviction that certain things are impossible absolutely ? 


The answer, I think, lies in the fact that, all unconsciously, he has 
made a metaphysical creed out of what actually is only a description 
of the particular field of scientific inquiry he has elected as his own. 

Of course, he will indignantly deny that he, a Scientist, has any 
truck with that vain and vaporous thing called Metaphysics, which 
he is more than glad to leave to philosophers and other unscientific 
thinkers. But, as one philosopher has pointedly observed, a person’s 
repudiation and scorn of Metaphysics does not at all insure that he 
does not himself harbor unawares a metaphysical creed—in which 
case he is the more helplessly a prisoner of it that he does not suspect 
the existence of that mental prison and cannot recognize its walls. 

That this is actually his predicament will become evident if we 
now consider on the one hand what that despised thing is, which 
philosophers call Metaphysics; and on the other, what is the field 
of inquiry which the Natural Sciences have chosen as their own. 

Metaphysicians, of course, can justly be charged with many sins, 
and the spectacle of them has led one philosopher to the facetious 
definition that Metaphysics is the systematic abuse of an elaborate 
technical terminology invented especially for the purpose! But in fact 
Metaphysics, or more particularly in the present connection the 
branch of it called Ontology, concerns itself with the question as to 
the nature of Reality as distinguished from mere appearance, sem- 
blance, unimportance, or nonexistence. And a metaphysical creed is a 
conviction which, if put into words, takes the form: “To be real is 
to have such and such characteristics.” Hence, to have a metaphysical 
creed is to proceed in all one’s activities and judgments, and whether 
consciously or automatically, under the assumption that to be real 
is to have certain characteristics—the particular ones, namely, which 
differentiate one’s conception of the nature of reality from other 
conceptions of it. 


What, on the other hand, is the field of inquiry which the Natural 
Sciences have chosen as the one they undertake to explore? Before 
answering this question, it is necessary for us to be quite clear that, 
in the phrase “the Natural Sciences,” the word “Natural” is not 
used as opposite of “Supernatural,” but is only the customary name 
by which the physical, chemical, and biological sciences are dis- 
tinguished from other groups of sciences—for example, from the 
Formal Sciences, namely Mathematics and Logic. 


. 
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This being understood, it becomes clear that the field of inquiry 
the Natural Sciences have chosen as their own consists of the things 
and events we all can perceive by our senses—solids, liquids, gases, 
vegetable organisms, animal bodies. These things, their behavior, 
their minute constituents and hidden processes, are the whole of 
what the Natural Sciences study. And the comprehensive common 
name of that entire object of study is “the material world.” 


The material world, of course, is highly important to us; and study 
of it by scientific methods has yielded a vast amount of knowledge 
of it and of its laws. And this in turn has put into our hands a 
corresponding amount of control over its processes. The scientists 
who have devoted themselves to this great and difficult task can 
justly be proud of what they have achieved. But the material world 
is not the whole of the world, nor is it the only part of it capable of 
being investigated in a scientific manner. 

Now, however, let us recall the question which led us to the re- 
marks just made. It was: What accounts for the sincere conviction, 
so widespread among natural-scientists, that the phenomena in which 
psychical research is interested are absolutely impossible? Those 
remarks, I believe, will now make clear both the meaning and the 
truth of the answer to this question which I offered. That answer 
may now be restated as follows: The only reason why natural- 
scientists regard the phenomena in view as absolutely impossible is 
that, unconsciously, they have made a metaphysical creed—a doctrine 
as to the nature of all of Reality—out of what in fact is only the 
description of the particular part of Reality they undertake to ex- 
plore, namely, the material world. That is, they have, uncritically 
and gratuitously, committed themselves to the particular metaphysical 
creed that to be real is to be some material event, process, or thing. 
And obviously, if one thus proceeds from the start and all along 
on the arbitrary metaphysical assumption that nothing is real unless 
it is some process or part of the world perceivable by the senses, then 
necessarily thoughts, feelings, mental images, volitions, and all the 
other psychological events, none of which is directly so perceivable 
but perceivable only by introspection, are automatically conceived 
as unreal; that is, as mere appearances, incapable of doing or of 
accounting for anything. 


It is, of course, perfectly legitimate and proper to push as far as 
it is successful the attempt to account in purely material terms for 
all material events, including the activities of human bodies. But 
at the many points in, for example, human voluntary acts, at which 
no material event is observable that would account for those acts, 
there is no rational justification at all for insisting willfully that their 
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causes must, somehow, anyhow, be material events; so that when, 
for example, I wrote the present words, my thoughts and my desire 
to formulate them in writing could not possibly have been what 
caused the writing of those words. What accounts for but does not 
justify that insistence is only the pious but quite arbitrary meta- 
physical creed, uncritically adopted and cherished by most natural- 
scientists, that only what is material is real; and therefore that not 
only the vast majority of material events, but all of them—absolutely 
all without exception—must have purely material causes. 


In conclusion, the substance of my remarks may be put both sum- 
marily and picturesquely in the apt words used by Professor C. D. 
Broad in the preface to his Tarner Lectures at Cambridge University 
in 1923. What he said was that the scientists who regard the phe- 
nomena investigated by psychical researchers as impossible seem to 
him to confuse the Author of Nature with the Editor of the scientific 
periodical, Nature; or at any rate they seem to suppose that there 
can be no productions of the former which would not be accepted 
for publication by the latter! 


Integration of Experimental Research with 
Investigations of Spontaneous Cases 


GARDNER MURPHY 


I am especially grateful to Miss Tubby for bringing back some 
very warm and rich moments in those last years of Dr. James Hyslop’s 
life, in which, despite problems of health and problems of ridicule 
from his colleagues, he always had the courage, the generosity, the 
patience to deal with young and confused people who were trying 
to latch on to the meaning of psychical research. I was very grateful 
to you, Miss Tubby, for making real to me again that vivid evening 
in which Dr. Hyslop walked along the Charles River with me, telling 
me some of the mistakes that all psychic researchers made, all of 
which I have made of course many times in spite of the warning. 
He maintained a sort of perspective on the vast reaches of knowledge, 
of understanding of human nature that might perhaps be ultimately 
conquered if, instead of fragmentation and bickering, we might try 
to see the human sciences as a whole and psychical research in all 
its many facets as a unified expression of the science of man. 


As a matter of fact, it is this theme of the unity and the inter- 


dependence of the different aspects of psychical research that I 
thought I would like to treat for a few moments in memory of Dr. 
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James H. Hyslop, a man who found time and patience to delve into 
every claim, to maintain openmindedness and criticism, balance and 
poise in such an amazing range of phenomena, always with a sense 
that there was a field that was bigger than any person and any par- 
ticular finding. As a matter of fact, if I think of the men with whom 
he had been associated, if I think of Richard Hodgson, William 
James, of Walter Franklin Prince, of Elwood Worcester, I think 
of this kind of catholicity and universality as defining the psychical 
research which Dr. Hyslop wanted to encourage. And I think in 
the same spirit of those two sensitives long since passed on, Mrs. 
Piper and Mrs. Soule, who played such a very large part in the 
education of Dr. Hyslop with regard to the nature of the phenomena, 
and the fact that he always saw more in the investigations than the 
testing of some narrow corners, some specific hypothesis. He incurred 
the wrath of his colleagues when he put in the details which so many 
people thought could be left out; he wanted the factual picture of 
all the interrelations of psychical research phenomena to be made 
clear. As a matter of fact it is this conception of the unity of our sub- 
ject-matter that is the hardest for us to spell out adequately and live 
up to most confidently. It is so easy to dart off into a special tech- 
nique or special hypothesis and make this slant or bias everything 
that one does. 

I thought I might illustrate this point particularly with reference 
to the endless argumentation as to whether we ought to put our 
primary emphasis upon spontaneous cases or upon laboratory experi- 
ments. On the one hand, we seem, at times, to make spontaneous 
paranormal contact with our environment; there are sudden flashes 
of insight into the future, especially in the case of those special sensi- 
tives whose unusual gifts we investigate in the hope of seeing more 
deeply into the process. In the spontaneous cases we take life, so 
to speak, as it is thrown at us. On the other hand, there is the 
method of the laboratory, which has been the method of the last 
three and a half centuries, since the work of Galileo, and has been 
the orderly framework within which modern science has taken shape. 
You can always get the argument as to whether spontaneous or 
experimental data should come first. Should the raw data, as nature 
gives them to us, come first, or should the refinements, the controls, 
the abstractions which are the nature of science come first? We can 
get lost in this argument. We can get lost in the same argument, 
for example, as between clinical medicine and experimental medicine. 
We can get frightfully lost in psychical research by looking at spon- 
taneous cases as something self-sufficient and independent of labora- 
tory studies, or on the other hand by looking at laboratory studies. 
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with their refinements and measures, as the be-all and end-all of 
psychical research. It seems to me that we are beginning to learn 
the hard way, as Dr. Hyslop could have taught us if we had had our 
ears open. We can learn to see that there is not only mutual support 
between the study of life material and the study of laboratory 
material, but that actually neither one could function very far, even 
keep its head out of water, without the other. 

I would like to bring out, in particular, some of the struggles that 
characterize the last few decades to understand the nature of the 
telepathic interchange. Nothing is easier than to demand that we 
go beyond the sheer collection of facts and set up a systematic 
hypothesis about telepathy and test it out. Nothing is easier than 
to accuse us of running around grabbing facts under every stone 
and lacking that broad vision which characterizes real progress in 
science. Yet there is no way in which the laboratory alone can give 
us workable hypotheses. The data are too specialized, too frag- 
mented, too unrepresentative of human nature. We have learned 
that the hard way. Having been at this thing for decades, we know 
that most of the working hypotheses that are really worth while in 
the study of telepathy come from life situations. This would apply 
whether you think of the trivial interchanges between friends or the 
more profoundly stirring phenomena of apparitions of the dying, 
shared by loved ones of the dying person. Regardless of the quarter 
in which we look, we find that it is from the spontaneous cases that 
the laboratory hypotheses are chiefly derived. On the other hand, 
the close, sensitive observations of persons in laboratory settings, 
noting the kind of motivation that drives them, the kind of perform- 
ances of which they are capable, the ways in which they get excited 
or bored, eager to cooperate or coldly hostile, revealing the real tissue 
of the contact between the subject and the experimenter, yields 
hypotheses which can be checked back against spontaneous cases. 
We say a great deal about how the laboratory may test hypotheses 
given us by spontaneous cases, but how often it is remembered that 
the laboratory, with its more definite control and its more systematic 
thinking, may often offer hypotheses that prove useful in the study 
of spontaneous cases? I believe in point of fact that this conception 
of a unified science towards which we all look as an ultimate fulfill- 
ment of our groping efforts of today lies in the recognition that every 
phase of our work throws light on every other phase. Dr. Hart 
said a moment ago: “We need each other.”” I don’t believe that there 
is any moment more appropriate to remind us of this unity of psy- 
chical research than the moment of remembering a great leader like 
Dr. James H. Hyslop. One might have used one’s time to point out 
the need to combine the biological approach, the psychological ap- 
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proach, and the sociological approach; or, to put it another way, the 
need to integrate the study of the tissues of which we are made, the 
study of our personal motives and attitudes, and the study of the 
cultural wholes of which each individual is an expression. In utiliz- 
ing all these approaches psychical research, I believe, will make good 
only insofar as there is a tolerance, a warm sensitivity to the diversity 
of viewpoints which one may legitimately use. 

Hand in hand with this tolerance goes, of course, a need for 
diversity in the interpretation of complicated and obscure data. As 
Professor Ducasse very well pointed out, there is an enormous 
amount that masquerades as science which is at best metaphysics. 
We cannot achieve the status of science by standardizing our view- 
points, by grouping people together in terms of what they believe, 
with intolerance of the disbelieving. It may be a very long time 
before all men and women of good will and broad reasonableness will 
agree upon the meaning of the data or even upon the best methods 
of prosecuting the investigation. There is room, however, for all 
sorts of people who believe in the enormous importance of under- 
standing more deeply the nature of human personality and the nature 
of the social tie which holds that person together. 

I was thinking a minute ago how curious it was that a certain fact 
hadn’t been mentioned this evening. I will bring it in even if this 
may seem a strange moment for it: The two great efforts, I believe, 
of the last hundred years, to shatter the limitation of our understand- 
ing of human beings are psychoanalysis and psychical research, both 
of which are trying to understand the unconscious nature of human 
needs, attitudes, and interpersonal relations. This is the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Freud and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Society for Psychical Research. We may be grateful 
to realize that today we are beginning to accept as a matter of course 
the thought that there is always “more beyond’—the thought that 
there is always a bigger human nature than we can see: the fulfill- 
ment of our being lies not simply in our own individual existence, 
but in the ties, the conscious and the unconscious bonds, which con- 
nect us with other human beings in the attempt to develop upon this 
planet some sort of decent integrity and unity of human life. I would 
say then that if we are so foolish as to congratulate ourselves on 
fifty years of the American Society for Psychical Research we might 
correct this by saying that just as Newton was happy to have col- 
lected a few pebbles on the infinite seashore, so we might be grateful 
that since the time of Dr. James H. Hyslop we have begun to make 
a few tiny beginnings here and there on what will ultimately be a 
unified science of human beings and their interdependence upon one 
another. 
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An Exploratory Analysis for Displacement in PK 
CARROLL B. NASH 


In PK tests with dice, other than tests solely of PK-placement, 
the target is dual as it consists not only of a particular target face 
but also of a particular target position. The target face is one of the 
six faces of the die, and the target position is customarily the top 
one of the three possible positions of the target face on the die—top, 
side and bottom. In distinction to displacement to the target of the 
wrong trial (inter-trial displacement), displacement may be entirely 
within the same trial. Such intra-trial displacement in PK could con- 
sist either of response to the target face in a nontarget position, 1.e., 
on the side or bottom of the die, or of response to a nontarget face, 
i.e., the opposite or adjacent faces, in the target or top position. 
Mitchell and Fisk (2) obtained a negative deviation of hits on the 
opposite face and a positive deviation of hits on the adjacent faces 
(and target face) and interpreted this as a tendency for the target 
face to avoid coming to rest in contact with the throwing surface. 
There is, however, no prima-facie evidence of whether deviations of 
hits on opposite and adjacent faces of the die are the result of 
response to those faces in the top position of the resulting die or 
whether they result, respectively, from response to the target face 
in the bottom and side positions. The results of the present experi- 
ment will be shown to support the former of these two interpretations. 

In distinction to intra-trial displacement which is spatial, inter- 
trial displacement may be, and in some cases must be, temporal. For 
example, forward displacement in PK must be temporal where the 
target for the succeeding trial is not determined until the current trial 
is completed. In ESP, inter-trial displacement consists of displace- 
ment to a wrong card, and intra-trial displacement consists of 
displacement to a wrong symbol on the target card as in clock card 
tests (1). 

Displacement can be determined in PK tests only when the upper 
faces of all of the dice are recorded after coming to rest. Such 
experiments have been few and the present experiment was one of 
the first of such to be conducted. Although this experiment was 
performed for other purposes, the method of recording the data 
made it possible to analyze for displacement. The experiment was 
conducted in the spring of 1948 with twenty students at Washington 
College as subjects. Mr. Edmund H. Bray, Jr., then a senior at the 
college, was the experimenter. By pulling a cord attached to a 
container, the subject simultaneously released a set of three red dice 
and a set of three white dice. The dice rolled down an inclined, 
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corrugated board into a tray, the dice container, inclined board and 
tray being partitioned so that the two sets of dice were continuously 
separated. The subject was instructed to attempt to score high with 
one of the two trios of dice and not to concern himself with the 
score of the other, the subject selecting the trio of dice with which 
he wished to attempt to score above chance as well as the side of the 
apparatus to be occupied by the chosen trio. 


The upper faces of the two trios of dice were recorded by the 
experimenter after each trial and the subject checked the count. 
Twenty-four falls of the two trios of dice constituted a set and six 
sets composed a page, each subject completing a page at one sitting 
for each of three series. By selecting a card from a pack of six 
numbered cards shuffled at the start by the experimenter, the subject 
selected a different target face of the die for each set. The targets 
were unknown to the experimenter until the end of each sitting. 


The experiment consisted of three series, each being completed 
for all of the subjects before the succeeding series was begun. In 
the first series each of the twenty subjects was tested separately, 
and in the last two series the subjects were tested in pairs. In the 
second of the three series both members of the pair sought the same 
target face with the same trio of dice, while in the third series each 
member of the pair sought a target face unknown to his partner and 
used the color of dice and the side of the apparatus not used by his 
partner. As the data of the third series were analyzed separately for 
each member of the pair, they are equivalent to twenty pages. 


Following is a summary of the data taking. 


3 red and 3 white dice per fall 
4 falls per set 

6 sets per page 

1 page per sitting 

1 sitting per subject per series 
3 series in all 

20 subjects used in every series 


2 


Series 1: Subjects tested separately 
20 pages of data 
8640 dice meant for targets 
8640 dice without targets 
Series 2: Subjects tested in pairs 
Both for same target and same color dice 
10 pages of data 
4320 dice meant for targets 
4320 dice without targets 
Series 3: Subjects tested in pairs 
For secret target and own color dice 
10 pages of data 
8640 dice meant for targets 
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The scores and deviations of target hits are as follows: 


Selected Dice Disregarded Dice 

Series 1 Series2 Series 3 Total (Series 1 and 2) 
hits 1457 678 1418 3553 2119 
dev. +17 —42 —22 —47 +H 


The deviations are not significant, and there are no significant 
differences between the scores of the selected and disregarded dice 
or among the scores of the three series. As far as the original analysis 
of the experiment is concerned, the results are explainable by the 
chance hypothesis. 


It was decided at the outset of the analysis for displacement to 
ignore the distinctions between the series and the distinction between 
selected and disregarded dice. In this procedure all Series 3 dice 
are scored twice (once for each subject), since it was believed that 
this would yield the maximum amount of information. The supposi- 
tion is that each subject may have influenced the trio of dice selected 
by his partner. As a result, all displacement effects are probably 
slightly overestimated in significance. 


The analysis for intra-trial displacement consisted of a study of 
opposite displacement and of adjacent displacement. Opposite dis- 
placement could result either from response to the opposite face in 
the target or top position or from response to the target face in the 
opposite or bottom position, and adjacent displacement could result 
either from response to adjacent faces in the target position or from 
response to the target face in an adjacent or side position. Analysis 
for inter-trial displacement consisted of a study of backward dis- 
placement to the target of the immediately preceding set (—1 dis- 
placement) and of forward displacement to the target of the 
immediately succeeding set (+1 displacement). While the —1 
displacement could be either spatial or temporal, the +-1 displacement 
could only be temporal as the target for the succeeding set was not 
determined until after the current set was completed. The first set 
of the page was not analyzed for —1 displacement nor the last set 
for +1 displacement, as such displacements would be to the target 
of a different subject. 


The data were analyzed both with the individual die fall «nd with 
the three-dice trial as the experimental unit. For the former the 
results are as follows: 


opposite adjacent 
target displace- displace- —1 dis- +1 dis- 
hits ment ment placement placement 
hits 7138 7085 28,997 5911 6113 


dev. —62 —115 +177 —89 +113 
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With the individual die fall as the experimental unit, the displace- 
ments are not significant. 


With the three-dice trial as the experimental unit, the number of 
analysands is greater. With respect to target hits, the individual die 
fall is either a target hit or it is not, but a three-dice trial may be a 
triple target hit, a double target hit, a single target hit or a zero 
target hit. Similarly, with respect to inter-trial (—1 and +1) dis- 
placement and opposite displacement, a three-dice trial may be a 


triple displacement, a double displacement, a single displacement or 
a zero displacement. 


Because a die has more than one adjacent face, there are two 
alternatives for the analysis of adjacent displacement with the 
multiple-dice trial as the experimental unit. Multiple adjacent dis- 
placement may be taken as response to multiples of the same adjacent 
face, or it may be taken as response to multiples of adjacent faces, 
per se. For example, if the target face is 1, in which case the adjacent 
faces are 2, 3, 4 and 5, two 2’s in the top position would constitute 
a double of the same adjacent face, while a 2 and a 3 in the top 
position would constitute a double of different adjacent faces. If the 
adjacent displacement results from response to the target face on the 
side of the die, there would be no distinction between multiples 
(doubles and triples) of the same adjacent face and multiples of 
different adjacent faces. On the other hand, if the adjacent displace- 
ment results from response to adjacent faces on the top of the die, 
there may be a difference in response to multiples of the same adjacent 
face and to multiples of different adjacent faces. Because it is more 
discriminating, multiples of the same adjacent face was used as the 
index of multiple adjacent displacement. On this basis a trial pro- 
ducing only one adjacent face or two or three unlike adjacent faces 
constitutes a single adjacent displacement. A trial producing three 
adjacent faces, only two of which are alike, constitutes both a double 
and a single adjacent displacement and is counted in both categories. 


The results of the analysis of the 14,000 three-dice trials are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


Without correction, the chi square of opposite displacement is 
significant and the critical ratios of all of the double displacements 
are significant or marginally significant (Table 1). However, as 
analysis was made of ten factors (target hits, opposite displacement, 
adjacent displacement, —1 displacement and +1 displacement, both 
with the individual die fall and with the three-dice trial as the experi- 
mental unit), the p’s listed in Table 1 should be multiplied by a 
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TABLE 1 


TARGET HITS 
Observed Chi 


p with 
Factor frequency Deviation CR* square 3° freedom 
triples 62 —4%%, 0.57 
doubles 991 —9 0.29 
singles 4970 —30 0.42 
zeTOs 8377 +433, 0.48 


0.82 92 


INTRA-TRIAL DISPLACEMENT 
Opposite Displacement 


triples 54 —12% 1.35 
doubles 906 —94 2.97 
singles 5111 +111 1.57 
ZeTOS 8329 0.01 
13.71 .003 
Adjacent Displacement 
triples 278 +11% 0.69 
doubles 4140 +140 2.21 
singles 11897 —103 0.94 
zeros 559 +25% 1.11 
7.50 06 


INTER-TRIAL DISPLACEMENT 


Displacement 


triples 57 +1% 0.19 

doubles —62', 2.16 

singles 4198 +3114 0.49 

zeros 6974 +295% 0.36 
5.40 5 

+1 Displacement 

triples 49 —6% 0.88 

doubles 904 2.45 

singles 4158 —8> 0.13 

zeTOs 6889 —55% 0.67 
7.23 .06 


* These critical ratios are the square roots of the corresponding chi-square 
entries, and are intended principally to show the degree of interest associated 
with the double displacements. 


; 
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correction factor of ten.! When properly corrected, none of the 
chi squares or critical ratios are significant. However, to a rough 
approximation the five chi-square analyses of Table 1 are independent 
and, because of this, although their probabilities cannot properly be 
combined, the over-all significance is higher than is indicated by any 
one of the corrected p’s of the separate analyses. In any case, sig- 
nificance is not expected in exploratory analyses that have large 
correction factors. The analysis fulfilled its objective in suggesting 
that displacement occurs in PK and that the trial of multiple dice 
rather than the individual die fall may be the effective unit. It serves 
its purpose in indicating the desirability of similar analysis of other 
PK experiments in which the upper faces of the dice were recorded 
after they had come to rest. 


The results of the experiment also suggest that in it the adjacent 
displacement consisted of response to adjacent faces in the target or 
top position rather than of response to the target face in a nontarget 
position, i.e., on the side of the die. This is shown by the following 
comparison of the trials that produced a multiple of only like ad- 
jacent faces with the trials that produced a multiple of only unlike 
adjacent faces.? 


obs. freq. dev. CR 
multiples of only 1997 +1301, 323 
like adjacents 
multiples of only 6347 —53 0.89 


unlike adjacents 


CR diff. = 2.70 


Response to the target face on the side of the die would have 
caused multiples of only like adjacent faces and multiples of only 
unlike adjacent faces to have deviations of the same sign and not to 
have deviations of opposite sign that are shown above to have 
occurred. On the other hand, response to like adjacent faces in the 
target position would have caused multiples of only like adjacent 
faces and multiples of only unlike adjacent faces to have deviations 
of opposite sign as occurred. Although the results of the experiment 
suggest that, in it, the intra-trial displacement was to nontarget faces 
rather than to nontarget positions, they do not necessarily indicate 
this to have been the case in the experiment of Mitchell and Fisk (2) 
and, in this respect, experiments may differ. 


1 Also, because of the double analysis of Series 3, all critical ratio and chi- 
square values of Table 1 must be presumed to be slightly too large. 

2A multiple of only like adjacent faces contains no unlike adjacent faces and 
a multiple of only unlike adjacent faces contains no like adjacent faces. 
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Research Note 


In an attempt to test the hypothesis that the emotional relation- 
ship between friends may facilitate telepathic communication between 
them, under conditions in which one friend can save the other from 
stress by the transmission of a telepathic signal, in 1952 an experi- 
ment was performed at the rooms of the Society by S David Kahn, 
M.D. and Ulric Neisser in which forty subjects from a college in 
New York City were tested for the presence of telepathic trans- 
mission. In each trial the percipient had to guess whether the agent, 
35 feet away in another room, faced a red light or a white light. 
If the percipient guessed right, his throwing a switch exempted the 
agent from an electric shock; if he guessed wrong, the agent re- 
ceived the shock. No positive results were achieved, either in direct 
hits or in terms of decline effects. 


a 
a 
re 


Spontaneous Cases 


On March 2, 1956, Mrs. Alma Dettinger interviewed Dr. Gardner 
Murphy and Professor C. J. Ducasse on her program “Other 
People’s Business,” Station WQXR. The interview centered about 
the problem of spontaneous psychical experiences and listeners were 
asked to send in accounts of recent and clear-cut instances. 


Among the letters received was the following, from Mrs. F. A. 
Taylor,! of Albany, New York. 


(Undated—received March, 1956) 
Dear Sirs: 

Because of your comment on Alma Dettinger’s program that 
you are interested in collecting individual experiences which 
may, or may not, have some psychical significance, I am enclos- 
ing a brief outline of two recent experiences of my own. 

No. 1. Last July [1955] we drove West from Albany to 
Laramie, Wyoming. On the night before our arrival in Laramie 
we stayed in a motel. During the night I had a dream—a dream 
of incredible confusion centering around me. Eventually in the 
dream I started sobbing. I awakened and awoke my husband 
with my sobbing which continued after I woke up. I had no 
explanation for it, nor had I ever done such a thing before. 

The next day we arrived in Laramie. I was handed a telegram 
saying that my father had been struck by a car on a highway 
in front of his home and killed (this was in Florida). It was 
nothing I could have anticipated. The confusion down there was 
considerable. My father lived alone near St. Petersburg. I was 
on the road and could not be reached. I am the oldest child 
and had the information regarding relatives, etc., which they 
needed. Somehow or other I have the feeling that all the con- 
fusion and panic came through to me along with the grief. 

No. 2. Two years ago we made a trip through the Southern 
states during incredible heat. One day as we were driving along 
and passing one dreary motel after another, I rather facetiously 
said to my husband that motel owners should study psychology 
and build a motel that one could not pass up because it would 
appear to offer a real respite from the heat. I then described 
such a motel. Everything around us was hot, dry, and shimmer- 
ing with heat. The motel I “saw” was as follows: 

It would stand free and hospitable—would have a lake of 
lovely blue water in front of it, with flowers, and ducks swim- 
ming on the water. Some time later we drove over the crest of 
a hill—and there before us was the motel I had described. It 


1 Mrs. Taylor asks that pseudonyms be used in referring to herself and her 
family. The real names are on file at the Society. 
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somewhat resembled a Southern colonial house. There was a 
pond in front with ducks swimming on it. 


The interesting fact was that we were so astonished that we 
did not turn in! 
I might add that I had never been over that road before 
and had never seen a motel such as I had described. i 


Sincerely yours, 


BARBARA TAYLOR 
(Mrs. F. A. Taylor) 


Mrs. Taylor was kind enough to fill out and return to us a 
questionnaire we had submitted to her: 


[The dream of “confusion” occurred last July, 1955. Could you 
give the exact date.] Night of July 16th-17th. 


[Did you note the time when you woke up sobbing?] No, to my 
regret since. But I had no idea at the time that I might feel this had 
significance. 


[Where were you on the night of this occurrence?] In Caspar, 
Wyoming, at a motel. 


| What was the exact date and time of your father’s fatal accident ? 
Did he die instantly? If not, how long after the accident ?] Approxi- 
mately between 5:30 P.M. and 6:30 P.M., between St. Petersburg 
and Tampa, Florida. It is reported that he was killed instantly—at 
least he never regained consciousness. 


f [Did you make any written record—diary notes, etc—of your 
4 experience at the time?] I mentioned the experience in letters to 
several people and have written them to ask whether they saved the 
letters. They apparently were not kept. 


[After receiving the telegram announcing your father’s death, did 
you go down to Florida where you at first-hand saw the confusion, 
etc.?] No. I learned of it through correspondence with relatives. 


[Any comments you would care to make about your health, mood, 
whether fatigued or not, etc., at the time of the experience would 
be greatly appreciated; also any comments about your relationship 
with your father.] Because I had had a minor operation in June, we 
had driven from Albany to Laramie by slow stages, sight-seeing en 
route. We were due in Laramie on July 17th. On July 16th we found 
ourselves near enough to Laramie to take a side trip to Caspar and 
still arrive in Laramie on the 17th. The weather was hot. I had not 
entirely recovered, but was in good enough health to have camped 
out at four or five places during the trip. On this evening, however, 
we stayed in a motel. I was undoubtedly fatigued, but not more so 


- 
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than on any other evening of the trip when I was en route. I did 
not have an especially close bond with my father. I had been with 
him for four months five years ago during the prolonged illness and 
death from cancer of my mother. My father had spent December, 
1954 and January, 1955 with us in Albany. He lived alone seven 
miles out of Tampa and I tried to keep in close touch with him. 


Mr. F. A. Taylor sent us the following statement, dated April 
19, 1956: 


This is to advise you that Mrs. Taylor woke me with her 
crying. She informed me that she had had a terrible dream— 
that she was crying hard in her sleep and had wakened up 
crying. 

F. A. TAYLOR 


In addition to filling out the questionnaire, Mrs. Taylor wrote us 
as follows: 


April 21, 1956 
Dear Mrs. Dale: 


I am enclosing a letter just received from my sister-in-law in 
answer to my questions. After receiving your letter, I decided 
to try to fill in the record of events for my own knowledge, 
because it is evident that my dream did not take place at the 
time of my father’s death, but considerably later.? Since it was 
a dream of confusion—excessive confusion and demands—I 
have felt that if it related to the events of July 16th-17th at 
all, it was the family distress and problems that had come 
through to me. My dream took place late at night or during 
the early morning hours—until now, I have never attempted to 
find out exactly how these hours were spent by my brother and 
his wife in Florida, who had the unfortunate problem of coping 
with the unexpected tragedy, and who were least informed con- 
cerning relatives’ names and addresses, etc. Accordingly, after 
receiving your letter, I wrote asking for an account of what 
transpired, how late they were up, when they tried to reach 
relatives, etc. I find, as you will see in the attached letter, some- 
thing I had not known before—that they were up most of the 
night. Thus my dream could easily have taken place at the time 
they were engaged in meeting the problems of the situation. I 
am the oldest child, it was I who had most of the information 
that they needed, and I was unavailable. 


Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA TAYLOR 


2Mrs. Taylor’s father was killed between 5:30 and 6:30 P.M., Florida time. 
This was between 2:30 and 3:30 P.M., Wyoming time. Mrs. Taylor’s dream 
occurred much later than this. 
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The letter received by Mrs. Taylor from her sister-in-law in 
St. Petersburg, dated April 14, 1956, is too long to quote in full, 
but the following excerpts will verify the fact that there was a great 
deal of confusion following the accident: 


. . . We dressed and went to the hospital and sat there until 
around 10 P.M. We did not know what funeral home to have 
Dad taken to (there were two with the same name within a 
couple of blocks of each other) so we had to go to both to 
find the one Mother was buried from. It was only then that we 
went to Dad’s home . . . We tried to find information that the 
funeral parlor wanted, but could not. We did not know 
Grandma’s maiden name nor Aunt Lilly’s name. John was 
debating whether to send you word at all as you had been so 
sick, but decided to, for what else could he do? So we sent the 
telegram .. . 

You mentioned the dream to me over the phone, I believe, as 
I know you did not write me about it. I recollect the crying 
part of it... We were wishing there was a way to contact you 
that night about Grandma’s maiden name, etc., as it was day- 


break before we gave up the search and still had not found 
it. 


It thus seems clear that Mrs. Taylor was needed in her father’s 
home to provide information that the other members of the family 
did not have, and that a state of confusion prevailed in the house- 
hold at the time of the dream. 


Mr. Taylor also sent us a statement, dated April 19, 1956, cor- 
roborating Mrs. Taylor’s second experience: 
Mrs. Taylor facetiously described what she imagined would 
be an enticing and desirable motel (the temperature was 106-108 
degrees). Some few hours later we passed a motel that con- 
tained the salient features of the one she had described. 


F. A. TAYLOR 


It may be of some interest to note that Mr. Taylor says it was 
“some few hours” after his wife described the motel that they 
passed the one that apparently fulfilled her description. This would 
seem to rule out the possibility that she might have seen, as they 
drove along, a billboard depicting the motel, noted it subconsciously, 
and that this had given rise to the description. If it was several 
hours before they reached the motel, they must have driven close to 
a hundred miles, and it seems unlikely that a motel would have an 
advertising billboard so far from its actual site. 


L. A. DaLe 


c 
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Another Veridically Significant Dream 


The following is an account of a recent additional case in the 
series of Mrs. Dommeyer’s veridically significant dreams reported 
in the July 1955 issue of the A.S.P.R. JouRNAL. It is the first since 
then to have apparently resulted from a deliberate attempt unsus- 
pected by Mrs. Dommeyer to induce it. 


The new case is interesting also in that, although the dream did 
contain the symbol which over many years has invariably been 
followed shortly by receipt of otherwise unexpected money, and the 
dream was so followed also in this case, nevertheless, for the reasons 
mentioned in the statements by Mr. and Mrs. Dommeyer, it did not 
occur to them, at the time she described the dream to him, to interpret 
the presence in it of the symbol as predictive. In this as in most of 
the earlier cases in the series, telepathy would account for the occur- 
rence of the dream. The facts are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY C. J. DuCASSE 


On July 23, 1956, I had to go to New York. That morning, before 
leaving Providence, the idea occurred to me to repeat my earlier 
experiment of sending Mrs. Dommeyer a dollar bill. Accordingly, 
I enclosed one in a plain envelope addressed to her, and put the 
envelope in my pocket. I had not mentioned to anybody my inten- 
tion to do this, and I was equally careful not to mention to anyone 
that I had done it. That night in New York, as I left a friend’s 
apartment at 10:10 p.m., I noticed a mail box at the corner of 16th 
Street and 7th Avenue. This reminded me that the envelope contain- 
ing the dollar was still in my pocket, and I dropped it in the mail box 
there and then, recording the fact in my pocket note book. On July 
27, I received a letter from Professor Dommeyer, stating that Mrs. 
Dommeyer had told him at breakfast on July 26 that she had, during 
the night of July 25-26, had a dream; that it contained the usual 
symbol; and that an envelope containing a dollar arrived by the 
noon mail, some four hours after the dream had been described at 
breakfast. Until I received Professor Dommeyer’s letter on July 27, 
nobody but myself knew that I had sent that dollar or that I had 
planned to do so. 


STATEMENT BY F. C. DoMMEYER! 


On July 26, I got up at 6:00 a.m. to do some reading. About 8:15 
A.M., my wife called me in for breakfast. She told me that she had 
a dream that the cats had messed up “the coop,” i.e., she saw excre- 


1 This statement is a verbatim quotation from a letter I sent to Professor 
C. J. Ducasse on July 26, 1956. The letter was written between 1:00 and 2:00 
P.M. on the 26th, less than an hour after the money had come to my attention. 
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ment in her dream. She said to me that she supposed she had had 
this dream because of her recent worry over the three cats we own. 
Actually, we now no longer let the cats sleep inside at night, but 
put them out in this shed-like room off the kitchen. We made this 
change because we had found them messing up our front room. My 
wife’s explanation that the dream was a result of her concern over 
the cats was thus a very natural one. She did not think to take it 
as a sign. Neither did I. One may wonder why we did not take it 
as a sign after our past experiences with this kind of dream. All I 
can say is that we did not. I wanted to get out to the study again 
to finish my work and had other things on my mind. Also, we have 
had no dream of this kind occur or received any money for a long 
time; it must be quite a few months now since the last episode. For 
whatever the reason, all I can say is that it occurred to neither of 
us to interpret this dream as a sign of the coming of money, and 
we did not; hence, no post card, recording the dream at once as 
before, was sent. It was not a matter of carelessness. Had I thought 
of the dream as a sign-dream, I would have sent the card. 

When I came home at 1:15 p.m. from my teaching, I looked at 
the mail. I found an envelope postmarked 1:00 a.m., July 24, N. Y. 
1, N. Y., along with other mail. To my complete surprise, there was 
a dollar in the envelope in a piece of folded paper. My wife had 
opened the envelope before I had got home and already knew of 
the presence of the dollar when I looked in the letter. I turned to 
my wife (momentarily forgetting her statement about the dream made 
earlier) and said: “Well, here’s a test dollar and you had no dream.” 
She then said, “But I did have a dream and I told you about it.” 
Of course, I remembered at once then that she had had the dream 
and had told me about it. 

I then turned to Carl, our oldest boy, age 12, and asked, “Did you 
hear your mother make that statement about the dream around break- 
fast time ?”” He remembered it and restated accurately what I remem- 
bered my wife to have said at around 8:15 a.m.! 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. DOMMEYER 


| awoke in the morning with disgust, for in my dream I had just 
finished cleaning the “Coop,” a room our cats live in and sometimes 
misuse. I have cleaned up after the cats many times actually, and 
thought my dream was a result of my concern for this problem with 
the cats. It did not occur to me that it was a “sign” dream. Neither 
did it occur to my husband when I told him of it. 

In the noon mail, a letter addressed to me, arrived with a dollar 
bill in it. I realized then that this was connected with my dream. 


MARIAM DOMMEYER 
1 [Professor Dommeyer has kindly sent us Carl’s statement to this effect. 
d. 
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Reviews 


EXPLORING THE SUPERNATURAL: The Weird in Canadian 
Folklore. With 23 illustrations. By R. S. Lambert. Pp. 198. 
McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 1955. $3.75. 


This is a book worth adding to any psychical research library. 
It is by a man whose ability to write readably has not been dulled 
by prolonged and often disappointing research into source material. 
Also it is a book definitely enlarging our knowledge of psychic 
happenings in a land of which Rupert Brooke once said. “Canada? 
Canada has no ghosts.” 

Mr. Lambert himself seems to feel that Canada is a bit short in 
what, since Myers’ day, has been called “visual veridical hallucina- 
tions.” It may not be as short as he thinks, for I myself know several 
well-authenticated Canadian ghost stories not to be found in his book. 
But his book does have an abundance of other and most varied 
psychic occurrences, dating back to the coming of the first white 
men to Canada. 

Those white men, according to the authors of The Jesuit Relations, 
found that the “medicine men” of the Red Indians, particularly in 
their Shaking Tent performances, possessed powers not equalled by 
the best cabinet mediums of today. These powers the Jesuit Fathers 
themselves investigated to the best of their ability. “Father Paul 
Lejeune,” Mr. Lambert feels, “may be considered the first psychical 
researcher in Canada.” The Jesuits found much they could not ex- 
plain away, and not surprisingly credited the unexplained remainder 
to the Devil. For that matter, there still are some who see something 
diabolical in all psychic happenings. To this day the Shaking Tent 
persists, if only in the wilder parts of the Canadian West and North 
West. To this day, too, many Shaking Tent phenomena defy solution. 

“For over three centuries,’ Mr. Lambert notes, “white men of all 
kinds — soldiers, missionaries, traders, and travelers — pried into 
the secret of the Shaking Tent. Some scoffed, or pronounced it a 
trick. Others admitted themselves completely baffled. No one, how- 
ever, whether skeptic or believer, could explain satisfactorily how the 
phenomena were produced —the quakings and shudderings of the 
stout poles and their coverings; the weird lights that sparkled above 
the tent top; the eerie wailing voices that seemed to come from far 
and descend from the sky in a rushing wind upon the medicine man 
within; and, lastly, the oracular forecasts of the future that he 
uttered in his trance.” 
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Not only prophecy, but some of the most debated phenomena of 
today, such as levitation, fire walking, and other fire tests — seem 
to have been commonplace among the Indian medicine men studied 
by the Jesuits and their successors. As to the early white settlers 
of Quebec, they had their witch hunts precisely as Massachusetts 
settlers had theirs. Also, beginning with the Indians themselves, 
Canada would almost seem to have been infested by that peculiarly 
obnoxious visitant, the poltergeist. 


Perhaps because of a poltergeist experience in his own family, 
Mr. Lambert deals in most detail with these noisy, trouble-making, 
destructive visitants, which in one Nova Scotia case — “The Fire- 
Spook of Caledonia Mills” — started many fires and brought our 
own Dr. Walter F. Prince to the scene, at the request of the Halifax 
Herald. Dr. Prince’s report to the Herald was not altogether to 
Mr. Lambert’s liking, as Dr. Prince put the blame, not on any ghostly 


visitant, but on Mary Ellen, an adopted daughter of the tormented 
family : 


“It was a case of obsession. The little girl was under the influence 
of some volition not her own .. . Or, as one might put it in more 
familiar language, Mary Ellen ‘was possessed by an evil spirit.’ ” 


Some years earlier Dr. Prince had analyzed another Nova Scotia 
haunting, with which Mr. Lambert deals in a chapter entitled “The 
Amherst Mystery.” At that time another Prince — both Princes 
were friends of mine, but not related to each other — Dr. Morton 


Prince, the eminent Boston neurologist, had told me in answer to 
a question : 


“He might as well save himself the trouble of dealing with the 
Nova Scotia material. He’s sure to find the poltergeist in some 
hysterical girl subject to attacks of dissociation.” 


Which is precisely what Dr. Walter F. Prince did find, another 
case of split personality. Actually, however, in such cases there is 
no need of suggesting possible possession by an evil spirit, as Dr. 
Prince did suggest in the Caledonia Mills case. 


A clue to the true explanation of most, if not all, poltergeist 
cases, as it seems to me, is to be found in recent discoveries of 
psychopathology regarding dissociation of personality so severe that 
it leads to the formation of a new personality with complete forget- 
fulness — total amnesia — of past events. The one thus affected may 
actually flee to some remote part of the country, taking a new name 
and perhaps a new occupation. This really is more than a bodily 
flight. It also is a psychological flight from some environmental 
condition that has become unbearable. 
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Or, if the unfortunate is so constituted that complete dissociation 
is impossible, some minor disease symptom may develop leading to 
a change in living conditions. Invariably, or almost invariably, that 
change is one enabling the individual to get something he or she 
much wants, or to get away from something detested. 


It is indeed significant that poltergeists are most numerous in 
horfes where one of the family — whether adolescent child or adult 
of immature psychological development — is unhappy either because 
of a sordid material environment or because, rightly or wrongly, 
he or she feels neglected and unloved. Then we have an inner emo- 
tional storm that culminates, not in a completely new personality 
with resultant bodily flight, or of some disease symptoms calling for 
special care and sympathy, but of a poltergeist outbreak. 


In other words, most poltergeist outbreaks, in my opinion, call 
not so much for a psychical researcher, as for the study of the sus- 
pected central party by a qualified medical psychologist. 


This, of course, is only one man’s opinion. But it is an opinion 
to which I have long inclined. Mr. Lambert’s book, with its unusually 
detailed accounts of the surroundings and personnel of poltergeist 
hauntings in Canada, inclines me more strongly to this opinion. In 
any case, as said at the outset, his is a well written book and one 
well worth having. 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION: The Eddington Memorial Lecture, 1955. 
By H. H. Price, Pp. 54. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


In this lecture, Professor Price argues that there is genuinely a 
conflict between the essential contentions of religion and those of 
modern natural science; that a difference between them as to the 
nature and destiny of human personality is at the foot of the con- 
flict; that the materialistic conception of the human personality 
adopted by contemporary biological science is based on prima facie 
impressive experimental evidence; that the facts psychical research 
has established give some support to the religious conception of 
man’s personality, as against the biological conception; but that this 
support is for the most part indirect rather than direct, in the sense 
that what those facts show is not that the religious conception is 
correct, but only that the biological conception is to some extent 
somehow incorrect, since, if it were wholly correct, the facts which 
psychical research has proved to occur ought not to occur at all. 
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Thus, although they do not prove that the religious conception of 
man’s personality is right, they anyway undermine the materialistic 
conception opposed to it, and warrant us in concluding that, contrary 
to what is today commonly assumed in scientific circles, it is not 
obvious nor certain that the religious conception is false. 


C. J. Ducasse 
srown University 


THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY MURPHY. By Morey Bernstein. 
With a new chapter by William J. Barker. Pp. 324. Pocket 
Books, Inc., New York, 1956. Cardinal Edition. Fifty cents. 


The first edition of this book, which was published in January, 
1956, and which -has since then had ten printings, and editions in 
six foreign languages, was reviewed in the July 1956 issue of this 
Journal. The present new, paper-back edition contains an additional 
chapter, “The Case for Bridey in Ireland” by William J. Barker, 
of the staff of the Denver Post, who was sent to Ireland for three 
weeks by its editor “to conduct the only really intensive hunt for 
‘Bridey evidence’ which has been made up to the present.” 


He points out that the purported debunkings of the Bridey affair, 
which have been published in various magazines and newspapers, 
are patently in most cases wishfully motivated and therefore warped 
by the fact that the idea of Reincarnation is both religiously and 
scientifically unorthodox at present in the Western world; and he 
states that he, being a reporter, has on the contrary “striven to be 
objective — to write honestly and without bias,” finding “neither for 


nor against Bridey,” but “leaving the decision up to the reader” 
(p. 268). 


During his investigation in Ireland, it rapidly became evident to 
him that “three years, not three weeks, would be required to carry 


the assignment through to a point where it could be called final and 
conclusive.” 


The various points of the Bridey story, and of the would-be de- 
bunking of it, looked into and commented upon by Barker, cannot 
be detailed here, but only his statement be quoted that “Bridey’s 
‘autobiography’ stands up fantastically well in the light of such hard- 
to-obtain facts as I did accumulate” (p. 271), and that “conviction 
strengthens in her story, the more you explore it” (p. 287). 


Of course, accuracy of such recondite facts in the story as are 
accurate, does not prove that memory of a previous incarnation is 
their source. Paranormal retrocognition would be another possible 
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explanation. So would that which Spiritualists would urge, namely, 
temporary possession of the hynotized subject by the surviving spirit 
of a deceased Bridey Murphy, as in the famous “Watseka Wonder” 
case. And another possible explanation would be that favored by 
currently orthodox psychology, namely, that such facts of the story 
as are correct were accidently learned in childhood, forgotten, and 
brought back to consciousness by hypnosis. 


At all events, the accuracy of such recondite facts as happen to 
be accurate is the only thing in the affair that is in need of being 
explained ; for the mere invention of a character, and of a life past, 
present, or future for it, by a hypnotized subject in compliance with 
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